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ABSTRACT 

General Alexander Lebed burst upon the Russian political scene like a gallant man 
on horseback, promising to restore order out of chaos, crack down on crime and 
corruption, and resurrect Russian nationalism. The 1996 presidential elections confirmed 
his growing, independent constituency of those who could not continue to endorse the 
Yeltsin government, yet would not retreat to the old ways by voting for the communist 
candidate Zyuganov. Quickly appointed as national security chief, Lebed won the vote for 
Yeltsin in the run off election, but was dismissed just four months after taking office. Still, 
Lebed is today the most popular politician in Russia, admired for his blunt, honest manner 
and his ending the war in Chechnya. 

Without the communist party, the uncertain civilian control over the Russian 
military— especially forces outside the Russian Federation— paved the way for generals like 
Lebed. As an army commander in Moldova, Lebed captured the public's imagination as a 
firm, honorable, professional soldier. 

Lebed earned the reputation as a crude and forceful leader, but did not develop 
into the red-brown nationalist portrayed by Western journalism. In this first-ever critical 
biography, he was instead a charismatic, skillful yet trainable politician capitalizing on 
nationalism and the appeal of strong, authoritative leadership. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Like a gallant man on horseback. General Alexander Lebed aroused some hope 
among the Russian people that an enlightened dictator could put the country back in 
order. He is a nationalist who sees Russia's future greatness anchored in a powerful and 
respected Army commanded by an authoritarian leader. Lebed's personal courage, 
obvious military talent and the independence of his judgments, combined with his integrity 
and his open contempt for political maneuvering, make him a rare figure in Russia today. 

In the 1996 Russian presidential election, Lebed became a surprisingly popular 
third choice for voters. He appealed to those who could not continue to endorse the 
Yeltsin government, yet would not retreat to the old ways by voting for the communist 
candidate Zyuganov. Lebed was quickly appointed as Yeltsin's powerful national security 
chief after he confirmed his claim to a growing, independent constituency. 

After using Lebed to win the vote in the run off election, Yeltsin tried to gradually 
demolish him by giving him the Chechnya problem. Despite Yeltsin's plan, Lebed 
successfully negotiated a peace settlement ending 20 months of bloody conflict and 
furthered his popular image. Desperate, Yeltsin and his followers dismissed Lebed just 
four months after taking office, but only succeeded in again increasing Lebed's already 
soaring popularity. Lebed had become the most politically viable presidential candidate 
for the 21st century. 

But how did a young army paratrooper who admittedly knew nothing about 
politics, who disavowed the Communist party and publicly lambasted the Yeltsin 
government rise to become one of the most powerful men in Russia and the heir apparent 
to the presidency? Lebed's appointment and dismissal as Yeltsin's powerfiil National 
Security Adviser demonstrated certain aspects of current Russian politics and the nature of 
Russian society. 

To many Russians disillusioned after the pain of market reform and the shrinking 
of their empire, Lebed's message was clear and soothing. He spoke in blunt, vivid images, 
with a sharpened instinct for what many Russians were yearning to hear. Lebed was also 
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an outsider in Russian politics, winning nationwide popularity for his outspoken criticism 
of the government. 

In Russia, the presidency dwarfs all other political institutions, and it is ultimately 
the president who determines the country's domestic and foreign policies. If Alexander 
Lebed (or another nationalist candidate) is eventually elected president, it will have 
widespread impact on world affairs - though the impact may not be as severe as many 
Western analysts fear. It is important to understand, therefore, what he represents and 
from what base Lebed gains his popular support in order to deal with this kind of 
administration. Lebed may offer a window into what the future Russia will resemble. 

Alexander Lebed was bom on 20 April 1950, in the industrial city of 
Novocherkassk in the Rostov region of southern Russia. In 1962, he witnessed the 
"Novocherkassk massacre," when Soviet troops guarding the local Communist 
headquarters opened fire on workers staging a rare protest against rising prices and falling 
wages. The shooting killed 24 people, and several others were subsequently executed. 

Lebed graduated from Ryazan Higher Airborne Assault Command School, and 
took command of paratrooper unit at age 23. From 1980 until 1982, he commanded the 
first battalion of the 345th Separate Paratroops Regiment in Afghanistan. Lebed was 
awarded the highest Soviet military decoration. Hero of the Soviet Union, for bravery in 
combat. He then graduated with distinction from the Fmnze Military Academy in 1985. 

Lebed rose from paratrooper regiment commander to division commander of the 
elite 106th Guards Airborne Division in Tula, approximately one-hundred miles south of 
Moscow. In April 1989, he was sent to put down demonstrations in Tbilisi, Soviet 
Georgia. Over twenty people were killed and dozens wounded when a spetsnaz unit 
under his command used sapper shovels and chemical weapons to suppress ethnic unrest. 
Lebed maintains he flew in with reinforcements after the attacks had happened. 

In January 1990, Lebed was named by an Azerbaijani parliamentary commission as 
the individual who ordered soldiers to open fire on demonstrators in Baku, Azerbaijan. 
Using armored personnel carriers, his troops shot, stabbed to death and crushed more than 
120 Azerbaijanis. He also quit the Communist Party that year after attending two party 
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conferences, saying he became tired of "screaming, rackets and petty bickering." 

In 1991, Lebed's tanks inadvertently became part of the barricades protecting 
Russian President Boris Yeltsin's Moscow stronghold during the hard-liners' coup attempt 
against Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev. From Yeltsin, Lebed earned the title "savior 
of Russia." He later said it was not a stand for democracy, but that he could not kill 
Russians. 

Lebed was assigned to command the Russian 14th Army in Moldova's breakaway 
region of Trans-Dniester, scene of ethnic conflict between the Moldovan government and 
mainly Slav separatists. In July 1992, Lebed's forces launched artillery barrages against 
the Moldovans, yet separatists took credit. Because Lebed kept silent about the attack, he 
was widely praised for ending the bloodshed peacefully. 

Without the communist party, the uncertain civilian control over the Russian 
military— especially forces outside the Russian Federation— paved the way for generals like 
Lebed. As an army commander in Moldova, Lebed captured the public's imagination as a 
firm, honorable, professional soldier. 

Lebed resigned from the army in 1995 over a conflict with Defense Minister Pavel 
Grachev. Grachev had called for bringing Lebed's 14th Army and its arsenal back to 
Russia proper and demanded both the removal of Lebed and a dramatic reduction in the 
14th Army's manpower. In a survey of Moscow residents conducted the month he left the 
army Lebed ranked first among politicians viewed as able to provide stability for the 
Russian people. 

Four years after the fall of communism, Russian democracy was still a fragile and 
recent institution. Lebed had even declared that a true democracy will not come to Russia 
"in my lifetime" — a sentiment that was shared by even the most ardent but realistic 
Russian analysts in the Clinton administration, who anticipated that genuine democracy 
may be decades away. Lebed's rise in politics was associated with the aspirations of the 
Russian people, and was a sign of Russia's continuing struggle to transform itself into a 
rule-of -law state. 

In December 1995, Lebed was elected to the State Duma, or lower house of 
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parliament. He was a charismatic patriot and crusader for justice, but was also simply a 
politician trying to achieve power. In doing so, his political campaign skillfully used 
nationalism and the appeal of strong military leadership at a time when everything he grew 
up to believe in gradually came apart after the Soviet Union's collapse. In Russia's 
situation, the people were demanding a leader like Lebed, and if he did not exist, another 
surely would have been created. 

After Lebed finished a strong third in the presidential elections of 1996, he joined 
Yeltsin's team as head of the Security Council. Lebed persuaded Yeltsin to dismiss 
Defense Minister Grachev and the leading members of Yeltsin's inner circle assembled 
around him since August of 1991. 

Alexander Lebed defied definitions. Some feared him as a Russian Napoleon 
dreaming of supreme power. Others saw him as a defender of Russia's new democracy. 
Still others considered him just a battle-hardened soldier turned skillful politician. 

Whoever he was, in just one year the former two-star general became one of the most 
important politicians in Russia and a powerful influence in the future of the nation. 

As National Security Adviser, Lebed signed an agreement with Chechen 
separatists ending the war in the breakaway republic. The accord was publicly praised, but 
met with resistance from some top Russian politicians who said it will cause Russia to lose 
Chechnya. 

In October 1 996, four months after being appointed, Lebed was dismissed as head 
of the Security Council. Yeltsin accused Lebed of excessive ambition and complained that 
Lebed made decisions without consulting the president and the rest of the government. 
Opinion polls in the month before he left the office of national security chief indicated that 
Lebed was Russia's most trusted politician. 

Among the military, Lebed was an idol. It is probably true that no Russian general 
since 1917, besides Marshal Georgii Zhukov, was so popular as Lebed. In 1957, similar 
to the way Yeltsin used Lebed, Nikita Khrushchev used Marshal Zhukov to defeat his 
opposition in the Communist Party and then removed him also in four months. But unlike 
Lebed, Zhukov was not open in his political ambitions for the highest office. 
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Lebed's popularity was a disturbing symptom of Russia's tendency to look toward 
its military officers for a savior. His message had strong appeal to millions of Russians 
battered by the dismantling of a state-controlled economy that long provided a low but 
reliable standard of living. The discontent in Russia was aggravated by a general 
breakdown of order, rising crime and a sense that it lost its place among the first rank of 
world powers. During the rise of Alexander Lebed, the greatest force in Russia was not 
democracy--it was nationalism. 

If Lebed is someday elected president, there is no doubt that he would move the 
regime towards a new type of authoritarianism. As he has asserted, "Democracy is fine, 
but Russians will need decades to grow into it." So today, Russia's future remains open, 
but will be a distinctively Russian future. Russia will not become like America, Germany 
or Japan. One thing that looks certain is that Alexander Lebed will remain in the political 
spotlight for years to come. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



General Alexander Lebed has emerged as one of the most charismatic figures in 
contemporary Russian politics. In the 1996 Russian presidential election, Lebed became a 
surprisingly popular third choice for voters. He appealed to those who could not continue 
to endorse the Yeltsin government, yet would not retreat to the old ways by voting for the 
communist candidate Zyuganov. After Lebed confirmed his claim to a growing, 
independent constituency, Yeltsin struck a deal to ensure his own reelection. In return, 
Lebed was appointed as Yeltsin's powerful national security chief 

After using Lebed to win the vote in the run off election, Yeltsin tried to gradually 
demolish him by giving him the Chechnya problem. Despite Yeltsin's plan, Lebed 
successfully negotiated a peace settlement ending 20 months of bloody conflict and 
furthered his popular image. Desperate, Yeltsin and his followers dismissed Lebed just 
four months after taking office, but only succeeded in again increasing Lebed's already 
soaring popularity. Lebed had become the most politically viable candidate for president. 

This thesis will be a political biography of the Russian nationalist who tapped in to 
deep feelings of discontent in Russian society and captured the public's imagination as an 
honest, professional soldier. His strongest followers were those who were outraged by 
rampant crime and corruption, and who were tired of economic uncertainty and troubled 
by Russia's diminished status in the world. This following emerged as the armed forces 
continued to disintegrate and various parties deliberately pulled the military into politics. 
General Lebed is an example of this move of the generals into Russian politics. 

The intent of this research is to explain how a young army paratrooper who 
admittedly knew nothing about politics, who disavowed the Communist party and publicly 
lambasted the Yeltsin government rose to become one of the most powerful men in Russia 
and the heir apparent to the presidency. Lebed's appointment and dismissal as Yeltsin's 
powerful National Security Adviser demonstrated certain aspects of current Russian 
politics and the nature of Russian society. His allies and enemies played a key role in his 
upsurge in popularity, and their impact will be addressed. 
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As the proverbial man on horseback, Lebed aroused some hope among the people 
that an enlightened dictator could put the country back in order. He is a nationalist who 
sees Russia's future greatness anchored in a powerful and respected Army commanded by 
an authoritarian leader. ‘ Lebed's personal courage, obvious military talent and the 
independence of his judgments, combined with his integrity and his open contempt for 
political maneuvering, make him a rare figure in Russia today. 

To many Russians disillusioned after the pain of market reform and the shrinking 
of their empire, Lebed's message was clear and soothing. He spoke in blunt, vivid images, 
with a sharpened instinct for what many Russians were yearning to hear. Lebed was also 
an outsider in Russian politics, winning nation'wide popularity for his outspoken criticism 
of the government. As a military man, Lebed's greatest success was creating the image of 
himself as a leader who was not afraid to use "the fist." That is, when necessary, using 
unrestrained military force to achieve what he believed as the will of the Russian people. 

As commander of the Tula Airborne Division, Lebed's tanks inadvertently became 
part of the barricades protecting the Russian parliament building during the infamous 
failed coup of 1991, and he earned the title "savior of Russia." In the newly independent 
republic of Moldova, Lebed's 14th Army halted a bloody conflict between Moldovan 
security forces and Russian separatists. Lebed was one of the few Russian generals who 
had the courage to condemn the unpopular war in Chechnya, and during his short time as 
national security chief, ended it. 

Four years after the fall of communism, Russian democracy was still a fragile and 
recent institution. Lebed had even declared that a true democracy will not come to Russia 
"in my lifetime" — a sentiment that was shared by even the most ardent but realistic 
Russian analysts in the Clinton administration, who anticipated that genuine democracy 
may be decades away.^ Lebed's rise in politics was associated with the aspirations of the 

'Lebed emulates the former military dictator of Chile, General Augusto Pinochet, in this 
respect. See Joseph Albright and Marcia Kunstel, "Russian General Warns of New Arms 
Race," Dayton Daily News, 12 November 1995, p. 13 A. 

^ Jon Stewart, "The Year of the Generals," San Francisco Chronicle, 15 October 1995, 
Worldview section, p. 8. 
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Russian people, and was a sign of Russia's continuing stniggle to transform itself into a 
rule-of -law state. 

In this land of wounded pride and lost identity, Lebed became something of a 
popular legend, a self-styled commander who promised to restore order out of chaos, 
resurrect Russia as a superpower and reassert partial state control over the economy. In a 
survey of Moscow residents conducted the month he left the army Lebed ranked first 
among politicians viewed as able to provide stability for the Russian people.’ Opinion polls 
in the month before he left the office of national security chief indicated that Lebed was 
Russia's most trusted politician."' 

Among the military, Lebed was an idol. It is probably true that no Russian general 
since 1917, besides Marshal Georgii Zhukov, was so popular as Lebed.’ In 1957, similar 
to the way Yeltsin used Lebed, Nikita Khrushchev used Marshal Zhukov to defeat his 
opposition in the Communist Party and then removed him also in four months. The 
Zhukov precedent no doubt made Yeltsin and Lebed very nervous about each other, but 
unlike Zhukov, Lebed was open in his political ambitions for the highest office.® 



’ Vladimir Shlapentokh, "Russia: Privatization and Illegalization of Social and Political 
Life," The Washington Quarterly 19, no. 1 (Winter, 1996); 65. 

■‘Opinion polls plotted Lebed's meteoric rise after entering politics, casting him as the man 
to beat in the succession battle to Yeltsin. Approval rating were issued in October 1996 
by the respected All-Russian Center for Public Opinion Research. Forty percent of the 
nearly 2,500 people polled named Lebed the leader they most approve of, far ahead of the 
second-place figure. Communist Party leader Gennady A. Zyuganov, chosen by 16%. 
Prime Minister Viktor S. Chernomyrdin, Lebed's main challenger for succession, placed 
third with 14%, and Yeltsin finished fifth with only 1 1%. Source: Carol J. Williams, 
"Russian drawn to Both Sides of Maverick Lebed," Los Angeles Times, 14 October 1996, 
p. Al. 

’Vladimir Shlapentokh, "The Enfeebled Army: A Key Player in Moscow's Current 
Political Crisis," European Security, Vol.4, No.3, (Autumn 1995), pp.417-437. 

’The Moscow Times, 25 June 1996. 
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Alexander Lebed defied definitions. Some feared him as a Russian Napoleon 
dreaming of supreme power. Others saw him as a defender of Russia's new democracy. 
Still others considered him just a battle-hardened soldier turned skillful politician. 
Whoever he was, in just one year the former two-star general became one of the most 
important politicians in Russia and a powerful influence in the future of the nation. 

Newspaper and magazine articles will be the main source of information for 
Lebed's views and statements. His background, experiences and beliefs will be 
summarized. Speeches and interviews will be analyzed to outline various policies and his 
political platform. 

In Russia, the presidency dwarfs all other political institutions, and it is ultimately 
the president who determines the country's domestic and foreign policies.^ If Alexander 
Lebed (or another nationalist candidate) is eventually elected president, it will have 
widespread impact on world affairs - though the impact may not be as severe as many 
Western analysts fear. It is important to understand, therefore, what he represents and 
fi'om what base Lebed gains his popular support in order to deal with this kind of 
administration. Lebed may offer a window into what the future Russia will resemble. 



’With the Russian Constitution of 1994 the presidency became not only executive, but also 
independent legislature and judge. It is certainly at the limits of a strong presidential 
system and probably beyond them. 
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U. WHO IS ALEXANDER LEBED? 



A. YOUTH 

Alexander Ivanovich Lebed was bom on 20 April 1950, in the industrial city of 
Novocherkassk in the Rostov region of southern Russia. He was bom into a poor family 
with a working class background. Two generations of Lebed's family suffered under 
communism. 

In 1937 his father, Ivan, was arrested for twice being late for work as a carpenter 
and spent two years in a labor camp.* With the outbreak of the war with Finland in 1939 
he was sent from the camp to a penal battalion, and then to the Russo-Finnish front. 
During the war Ivan Lebed took part in the offensive on the Mannerheim fortifications. 
Lebed's father and grandfather fought for the Red Army when Nazi Germany invaded 
Russia in 1941, and both were wounded during the war. Ivan Lebed served in the army 
throughout the Second World War before being discharged in 1947. His son, Alexander, 
fondly described him as an extremely reserved man who used few words.® Ivan became a 
metalworker in Novocherkassk and died in 1978. 

Ivan Lebed's son was named Alexander for good reason. It was the name of three 
of Russia's most famous czars, and his mother is a Cossack from the Don. The Cossacks 
constituted a paramilitary society employed by the Russians in the expansion of their 
empire. The Don Cossacks in particular were a major group of Cossacks who settled 
along the lower Don River in southwestern Russia during the 16th century and organized 
self-governing military communities. Most of the Don Cossacks were Great Russian in 
origin, but they mixed with Turco-Tatar people. In addition there were fugitives of 



* "MN file," Moscow News, 20 June 1996, and Carey Scott, "Lebed Reaches for the 
Reins," Sunday Times (London), 7 July 1996. 

®Anatol Lieven, "Gruff General Reveals Scars That Made Him," Times (London), 27 June 
1996. 
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Ukrainian origin and a sizable body of Kalmyks (physically oriental in appearance).’® 

Lebed admits to being part Ukrainian, but on first impression it is his Cossack stock that is 
readily apparent." Novocherkassk, situated on high ground upstream from the Don River 
delta, was the Cossack capital. 

During the 1 9th century the Don Cossacks became elite cavalry troops in the 
Russian army and were often used to suppress peasant unrest and urban disturbances. 

After the Russian Revolutions of 1917 they sought to reestablish political autonomy and 
fought on the side of the White Russian armies. As a descendant of Cossack heritage, 
Lebed's martial policies are well rooted. 

Even after Lebed was appointed as Yeltsin's National Security Adviser in 1996, his 
Cossack mother still lived in the house in Novocherkassk where he was bom. It was a 
small cottage without an inside bathroom or even mnning water." The house was in a 
yard lined with cottages, sheds and kitchen gardens, shaded by chestnut trees, and littered 
with sleeping dogs and parts of broken-down cars. The dominant scent in the 
neighborhood was from the two communal bathrooms in the middle." This is the poverty 
that Lebed knew as a child. 

He stated in an interview that together with his parents they earned only a 10,000 
mble voucher, which was, in his words, "not enough to buy an iron." Sarcastically, he 
remarked that the small salary was their fair share of the people's wealth." Reflecting on 



‘“Robert H. McNeal, Tsar and Cossack, 1855-1914 (New York; St. Martin's Press, 1987), 
14. 

"William Safire, "Lebedtime Story," New York Times, 25 November 1996, p. A13. 

‘^Anatol Lieven, "Gruff General Reveals Scars That Made Him," Times (London), 27 June 
1996. 

‘’Ibid. 

‘“"Russia Has Own 'Colin Powell'; Ex-Soviet General Has an Eye on Presidency," Chicago 
Tribune, New York Times News Service, Moscow, 15 October 1995, p. 14. 
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his upbringing, Lebed told CNN in Moscow that it was his wish to leave a great and 
wealthy country to his children. 

The image of Lebed as an ordinary Russian and not part of the new Russian elite 
was tremendously important in his electoral success. His 450-page autobiography, entitled 
Za derzhavu obidno...(li Is Shameful for a Great Power...") demonstrates that it was a 
carefully cultivated image, but one that appeared to correspond to reality. 

One childhood event that was not mentioned in his autobiography would have led 
anyone to question the Draconian measures of Soviet Communism. Lebed claimed his 
own distaste for communism goes back to this childhood memory, but he did not mention 
it until after entering politics. On 2 June 1962, when he was 12 years old, workers in 
Novocherkassk staged a rare protest against rising prices and falling wages. Soviet troops 
guarding the local Communist headquarters opened fire, killing 24 people, and several 
others were subsequently executed.’* The shooting became known as the "Novocherkassk 
massacre." A massive effort was put into keeping the protests and massacre secret, but 
Lebed's early life was in a city swamped with KGB officers and living in the shadow of 
1962.’’ 

The young Lebed was watching the demonstration with other boys, sitting in trees 
on the square. He had wriggled through a window because his mother had forbidden him 
to go out. When the troops opened fire, two of the boys were hit. Lebed's mother said, 
"When the shooting started he and his brother were sitting on the top of the tallest tree in 
front of our home. The tree was as old as our city. I was at work at the time. When their 
grandmother got there she locked them in the house and told them not to move."’* 

’’Yuri N. Maltsev, "Lebed Is in Position To Shape Russia's Future," Christian Science 
Monitor, 10 July 1996, p. 19. 

Jane's Intelligence Review 7, no. 1, puts the total number of people killed at 70. Anatol 
Lieven, "Gruff General Reveals Scars That Made Him," Times (London), 27 June 1996. 

’’Mark Galeotti, "General Lebed - The Voice of Russia's Soldiers," Jane's Intelligence 
Review 7, no. 1 (1 January 1995); 32. 

’^Quoted in Michael Specter, "The Wars of Aleksandr Ivanovich Lebed," New York Times, 
13 October 1996, sec. 6, p. 44. 
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Nobody really knows how much young Lebed was affected by learning at the age of 12 
that his government would kill innocent people to suppress unrest. Lebed has spoken of 
how the local commander committed suicide in protest of the killings and the misuse of 
the army. Lebed stated, "He was a true officer."*’ 

But Lebed did not mention the event in his 1995 autobiography because he 
claimed it was insignificant. He later stated his memories could not serve as a basis of 
analysis, but admitted it was an act of "willfulness" on the part of the authorities. Lebed 
used this episode and the fact that his father went to a labor camp under Stalin for arriving 
late for work as reasons for his eventual siding with Yeltsin against the Communists.^ 
Other evidence suggests that until he quit the Communist Party in 1990 he was a loyal 
subordinate and indeed a model soldier for the USSR. 

Lebed went to an ordinary school in Novocherkassk, and Natalya Grishkova, a 
former teacher, described him as the star of his class.^* Although he was a good student, 
he was not particularly studious. Lebed excelled instead at boxing and chess. ^ His school 
results suggest that he was certainly one of the brighter pupils. He got top marks in 
history, geography and physical education, and only slightly lower results in the rest.^ 
Lebed stayed in Novocherkassk until graduating from secondary school in 1967. 

At 16 his attempt to become a pilot was rejected by the Soviet air force academy 
because he had broken his nose in amateur boxing competitions. Two nose operations 



‘’Quoted in Anatol Lieven, "Gruff General Reveals Scars That Made Him," Times 
(London), 27 June 1996. 

^bid. 

'‘Ibid. 

''Michael Specter, "The Wars of Aleksandr Ivanovich Lebed," New York Times, 13 
October 1996, sec. 6, p. 44. 

"Anatol Lieven, "Gruff General Reveals Scars That Made Him," Times (London), 27 June 
1996. 
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followed, leaving no bone staicture.^ In his autobiography he claims this did not bother 
him: "I'm not a girl; and anyway, at that time, I thought that a real man only had to look a 
bit more sympathetic than a monkey." After the operations, Lebed was able to place his 
thumb on his nose, and pressing hard, make his battered profile look entirely flat.“ In 
press interviews, Lebed would proudly use this trick as proof that he was a serious 
combatant, willing to get hurt in order to triumph. 

Deciding to become a paratrooper, Lebed writes in his autobiography that his 
father told him he should try it first. Lebed bribed a guard at the local airport with six 
bottles of vodka, and on his first jump broke his back.“ The injury did not stop him from 
pursuing his goal. 

In 1969, at the age of 19, he gained early entry into the Ryazan Higher Airborne 
Assault Command School, an institution with a prestigious reputation in the military. 
There his favorite subjects were marksmanship and tank gunnery. He graduated in 1973, 
and spent 23 of the next 26 years in the army as a paratrooper. He was the first in his 
family to become a career military officer. 

Lebed then served at Ryazan as a platoon leader and cadet company commander. 
While there he was under the immediate command of former Defense Minister Pavel 
Grachev. Lebed formed a longtime relationship with Grachev, but after the attempted 
coup of August, 1991, he became Lebed's nemesis, locked in a personal and political feud 
fought openly in the Russian media. 



^Joeseph Albright and Marcia Kunstel, "The man who would lead Russia: Alexander 
Lebed warns that a new nuclear buildup may be necessary for his country's survival." 
Vancouver Sun, 10 November 1995, p. B3. 

“Ann Leslie, "Whatever Russia's Election Result, Lebed is the Man to Watch," Daily 
Mail, 4 July 1996, p. 24. 

“Michael Specter, "The Wars of Aleksandr Ivanovich Lebed," New York Times, 13 
October 1996, sec. 6, p. 44. 
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B. AFGHANISTAN 



"Cossack glory means a dog's life." - Cossack saying^’ 

The Afghan War was a defining event. Afghanistan discredited the Brezhnev 
regime and pushed into retirement the last of the World War II generals. This made way 
for what might be called the political generals, including former Vice President Alexander 
Rutskoi, former deputy defense minister Boris Gromov, Grachev and Lebed, all who 
served in Afghanistan.^* 

From 1981 to 1982 Lebed commanded the first battalion of the 345th Separate 
Paratroops Regiment in Afghanistan.^’ He quickly became known as a hardened and 
rugged soldier's soldier and was awarded the highest Soviet military decoration. Hero of 
the Soviet Union, for bravery in combat.” But the experience gave him an outward 
contempt for politicians of all kinds. While commanding the battalion in Afghanistan, he 
served in a division again under Grachev, who was also decorated as a Hero of the Soviet 
Union. 

Lebed was a fast learner in Afghanistan, witnessing numerous mistakes by the 
Soviet high command. They were lessons that he would later apply in a war that he saw 



Robert H. McNeal, Tsar and Cossack, 1855-1914 (New York: St. Martin's Press, 

1987), 154. 

^*Rutskoi, Gromov, and Lebed all publicly repudiated their affiliation with Grachev, 
apparently a former comrade of all three of them. In various ways, all three demonstrated 
their hatred and contempt for the former defense minister. For a discussion of the Afghan 
veteran generals, see Vladimir Shlapentokh, "The Enfeebled Army; A Key Player in 
Moscow's Current Political Crisis," European Security 4, no. 3 (Autumn 1995); 417-37. 

29"mn file," Moscow News, 20 June 1996. 

”Alessandra Stanley, "Russian General Campaigns On Old-Time Soviet Values," New 
York Times 13 October 1995 p. Al. 

“Steven Erlanger, "The Russians Have Come! When Will They Go?," New York Times, 21 
May 1993, p. A4. 
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as a duplicate of Afghanistan's troubles, making peace in Chechnya. As he said, "Fools 
learn from their own mistakes, clever people learn from others'"” 

Reflecting on his tour of duty there, Lebed bitterly criticized the military's lack of 
preparation and repeated blunders in an interview for Zavtra. 

Historically, it always happens in our country that the military prepares for 
the last war, without drawing any conclusions from the preceding one. 
Afghanistan, for instance, demonstrated the complete ineffectiveness of 
these kinds of preparations, when political goals are murky and vague and 
the military ones are unachievable altogether, and when a regimental 
commander would get a Hero of the Soviet Union award for 'exemplary 
conduct of regimental maneuvers.' It was a complete joke.” 

Combat in Afghanistan failed to disillusion Lebed with the state he served. The era 
of Mikhail Gorbachev did. He was dismayed by democratization, which he felt threatened 
the army he loved.^ 

After Afghanistan, Lebed completed his senior service school education at the 
Frunze Military Academy. He graduated with distinction in 1985. 



C. DIVISION COMMAND EXPERIENCE 

Of course I am an authoritarian person, because I am a general and I have 
been entrusted with a heavy and terrible right: to send people to their 
death. But throughout my career, I have tried to make sure that they return 
from hell alive. 



-Obshchaya gazeta, November 1994 

After graduating from the Frunze Academy, Lebed was appointed commander of 
an airborne regiment, and by 1988 he had already risen to command the elite 106th Guards 
Airborne Division in Tula, approximately one-hundred miles south of Moscow. 

“Interfax, Moscow, 28 December 1994. 

”No doubt he was alluding to Grachev. Interview by Aleksandr Prokhanov, Zavtra, 
August 1995, pp. 1-3. 

”James Meek, "Macho Lebed Exposes His Painful Shame," Observer, 21 July 1996, p. 24. 
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From 1985 to 1991 Lebed was sent throughout the USSR to engage in operations 
on the troubled Russian periphery putting down mainly ethnic unrest.^ Lebed was the 
Soviet Union's hatchet man for several of the worst acts of repression directed against 
increasingly unruly non-Russian republics. It was also during these assignments that he 
earned his reputation as a crude and forceful leader, but these assignments were not 
operations that he would like the Russian public to remember. 

Lebed's spetsnaz, or special operations troops were sent in to subdue the anti- 
Armenian massacres in Sumgait, Azerbaijan. He was then sent to put down 
demonstrations in the Georgian capital of Tbilisi in April 1989. Over twenty people were 
killed and dozens wounded when a "special assignment" unit under his command used 
sapper shovels and chemical weapons to suppress the unrest.^* Lebed claimed in his 
autobiography that the demonstrators were crushed by the crowd, but Georgians say 
peaceful demonstrators were killed by shovels wielded by Soviet troops. Numerous 
accounts support the Georgian claim. 

Also in his autobiography, Lebed maintains he flew in with reinforcements after the 
attacks had happened.” According to Lebed, the blame lay entirely with frightened local 
Communist bosses.” Lebed either disguised the truth or was ignorant of what was 
happening during an operation he personally commanded. 

General Igor Rodionov was commander of the Transcaucasian Military District in 
1989, and as Lebed's commander in Tbilisi took the ultimate responsibility for the 
massacre. He became head of the General Staff college and was a firm ally of Lebed 

“Stephen Bowers, "The Crisis in Moldova," RFE/RL Daily Report, no 139, 23 July 1992, 
quoted in Jane's Intelligence Review 4, no. 1 1 (1 November 1992): 433. 

“Ariel Cohen, "General Alexander Lebed; Russia's Rising Political Star," Heritage 
Foundation Reports, 26 September 1995, p. 1. , and S. Frederick Starr, "A Russian 
Politician to Reckon With," Christian Science Monitor, 15 December 1995, p. 19, and 
Carey Scott, "Lebed Reaches for the Reins," Sunday Times (London), 7 July 1996. 

“James Meek, "Macho Lebed Exposes His Painful Shame," Observer, 21 July 1996, p.24 

“Ibid. 
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during his rise in politics. Lebed put strong pressure on Yeltsin to include Rodionov in 
Yeltsin's administration after his reelection in 1996. The pressure was eventually 
successful, and Rodionov, once known as the notorious "butcher of Tbilisi," was 
appointed as Russia's Minister of Defense. 

In January 1990, Lebed was sent to impose martial law in Baku, Azerbaijan as the 
communist role in Azerbaijan was collapsing. Again, he proved himself a ruthless 
commander. Using armored personnel carriers, his troops shot, stabbed to death and 
crushed more than 120 Azerbaijanis.’® It was a Chechnya-like operation that killed at least 
25 soldiers and plainly killed unarmed civilians. Lebed was eventually named by an 
Azerbaijani parliamentary commission as the individual who gave the soldiers the 
command to open fire on the demonstrators.'” 

Recalling those tense days and nights much later prompted Lebed to admit. 

It was always the same; No written orders. No concrete task. No 
explanation of what 'order' means and how it was to be achieved. Never 
any explanation of the difference between martial law and a state of 
emergency. Give an order to shoot, and you're wrong. Don't give an order 
to shoot, and you're still wrong."*' 

These trying experiences continued to haunt Lebed, persuading him that he was 
betrayed by the civilian leadership. 

A report by Helsinki Watch and Russian Memorial, two human rights groups, said 
later that ill-prepared troops used excessive force.®’ Instances of shooting at ambulances 

’®Sergei Shargorodsky, "Ex-General a Threat or Boon to Russia's Democracy?" 
Associated Press, 22 June 1996, and Sergei Karkhanin, "Zigzag ataki," Rossiyskqya 
Gazeta, 14 March 1995, p. 1. and Stephen Bowers, "The Crisis in Moldova," RFE/RL 
Daily Report, no 139, 23 July 1992, quoted 'm Jane's Intelligence Review 4, no. 11, (1 
November 1992); 433. 

“”S. Frederick Starr, "A Russian Politician to Reckon With," Christian Science Monitor, 
15 December 1995, p. 19. 

^'Harriet Fast Scott, "Rise of the Afghantsi," Air Force Magazine, (August 1993); 33. 

®’Sergei Shargorodsky, "Ex-General a Threat or Boon to Russia's Democracy?" 
Associated Press, 22 June 1996. 
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and using bayonets against civilians were widely reported. In his book, Lebed gave only a 
sketchy description of the Baku events. He denied there were atrocities, but years later he 
blamed politicians for misusing the military. His defense was, "I am a sinner. There is no 
paratrooper general who is free of sin."'*^ 

A degree of ruthlessness, however, is apparent and even boasted about in his 
autobiography. Despite what happened in Novocherkassk during his youth, he has 
expressed little pity for the civilian victims of Soviet operations in which he was involved 
and has tried to minimize these brutal acts. 

D. QUITS COMMUNIST PARTY 

Lebed's real disillusionment about the government came in 1 990. He had been a 
member of the Communist Party for 19 years, but entered public politics when the Soviet 
regime was collapsing. As a 40-year old division commander, he was given an honored 
spot on the Russian Communist Party's central committee, and sent as a delegate to the 
28th Party Congress in Moscow. Lebed recalls in his memoir that "A double, a triple 
morality was running amok within the Party" and "All the authorities ceased to exist for 
me." During the congress, Lebed furiously asked Alexander Yakovlev, the so-called 
godfather of perestroika, "Just what do you believe in?'"” The remark suggests that he 
was a more obstinate, conservatively principled communist than he would like today's 
Russia to believe, and that he was suspicious of reform and reformers. Ironically, it was a 
question that was later often asked of Lebed during his presidential campaign. 

At the 28th Party Congress, Lebed met people he had previously only seen in 
pictures. When he looked them in the face, he said he saw a crowd of imbeciles, adding 



"^Ibid. 

■”Mark Galeotti, "General Lebed - The Voice of Russia's Soldiers," Jane's Intelligence 
Review 7, no. 1 (1 January 1995): 32. 
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that his view was "strengthened" by the failed coup attempt in 1991/* After attending two 
party conferences, he said he became tired of "screaming, rackets and petty bickering" and 
quit the Communist Party in 1990.'^ It is unknown whether Lebed quit because he no 
longer believed in the Party or simply because he saw communism was collapsing. From 
this point on, Lebed's sense of betrayal by those he served chronicled his career and served 
as a focus for his rise in Russian politics. 

E. LEBED’S FAMILY 

Lebed and his wife, Inna, have three children - a daughter and two sons. He met 
Inna, a red-headed former schoolteacher, when they were working in a local factory 
before he joined the army, and courted her for four years.*" Almost in contradiction to the 
image of a hardened, professional soldier, he was fond of holding his wife by the hand in 
public. Inna, whom he complimented often, was known to always display a pleasant 
disposition even after months on the campaign trail.*** 

Alexander Zhilin, a military analyst and one of Lebed's old Afghan-war fiiends, 
once said that he wished people could see him as he was at home. He described Lebed as 
very loving and full of jokes, completely different from his public image. When Zhilin first 
visited him at home he expected to see a down trodden little wife under the thumb of a 
tough general - but it was absolutely the opposite case. 



***David Hoffman, "Maverick General Upstages Yeltsin; Top Presidential Candidate 
Promises to Restore Order," Washington Post, 21 October 1995, p. AOl. 

‘**Joeseph Albright and Marcia Kunstel, "The man who would lead Russia: Alexander 
Lebed warns that a new nuclear buildup may be necessary for his country's survival." 
Vancouver Sun, 10 November 1995, p. B3. 

'‘^Ann Leslie, "Whatever Russia's Election Result, Lebed is the Man to Watch," Daily 
Mail, 4 July 1996, p. 24. 

“*Ibid. 
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According to Inna, Lebed is a warm-hearted husband and grandfather at home 
who enjoys singing Russian folk-songs and playing with his grandchildren."* *’ "Papa," as 
she affectionately calls him, often helped her with housekeeping in their modest tower- 
blocked apartment in a Moscow suburb. 

Although no longer a Communist, Lebed was unlike other former party members 
who expediently wrapped themselves in the patriotism of the Russian Orthodox Church.* 
He said he remained an atheist, perhaps because for Lebed, Russia was "higher than 
everything."’* Lebed has said he does not believe in God, but in his autobiography he 
asserts, "We are Russians and God is with us!" 

Lebed, a name that means "swan" in Russian, speaks with a southern Russian 
accent similar to Mikhail Gorbachev.* He traveled widely through the former Soviet 
Union on military assignments but did not experience the West until after his appointment 
as chief of national security. In his autobiography, he lamented that the United States, 
Germany and Japan were held up as "heroes" to Russians. He wrote, "Earlier we were 
overtaking and surpassing, and today we are following them." Lebed's resistance to 
Western influence was a consistent theme during his rise in politics, and he often blamed 
the West for Russia's wounded national pride. 

F. LEBED, YELTSIN AND THE FAILED COUP OF 1991 

I was tortured by the feeling that something big and important had passed 
me by and I had not seen it, looked at it, understood it. Now it was too late 
to work it out ... I found myself an outsider among these unbridled 
festivities. 

’Tbid. 

“Alessandra Stanley, "Russian General Campaigns On Old-Time Soviet Values," New 
York Times 13 October 1995 p. Al. 

’’John Morrison, "Russia's General Lebed - swan or ugly duckling?" Renters World 
Service, 9 October 1995. 

* Ibid. 
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-Lebed on the attempted coup of 1991, Guardian, 5 July 1996 
Lebed played a leading role during the infamous failed coup of August 1991. As 
commander of the Tula Airborne Division, his actions during the coup attempt gained him 
his first widespread public attention. The significance of this event may come to be 
viewed as rivaling and, in a sense, reversing the- effects of the Bolshevik coup which 
occurred nearly three quarters of a century previously.” Surprisingly, he says, he did not 
even know that hard-line communist forces were trying to depose Gorbachev until 
Yeltsin's aides told him late on the evening of the 19th, after a day of events had already 
unfolded” 

During the coup attempt, Lebed's troops from Tula were moved into Moscow. 
The forces in Tula are known as the guardian of the southern approaches to Moscow and 
thus critical to Russian leaders. The commander of the Airborne Assault Forces at the 
time, Colonel-General Grachev, gave the order to Major-General Lebed, commander of 
the Airborne Assault Forces' Tula Division, to move his battalion toward the Russian 
parliament building, known as the "White House." The command had worded orders for 
the mission in vague terms, which could have resulted in either protection or arrest.” 
Lebed never stormed the building. Instead, his division parked around the 
building, turned around, and prevented the plotters from firing at Yeltsin's headquarters. 
His tanks became part of the barricades protecting the building. Apparently unknowing to 
him, Lebed derailed the plot, and earned the title "savior of Russia."” 



”John B. Dunlop, The Rise of Russia and the Fall of the Soviet Empire (Princeton, New 
Jersey; Princeton University, 1993), 186. 

”Alessandra Stanley, "Russian General Campaigns On Old-Time Soviet Values," New 
York Times 13 October 1995 p. Al. 

”"Lebed as Political 'Terminator'," FBIS, 30 May 1995, p. 4, JPRS Report 95UM0456C 
from Moscow Kuranty. 

”Yuri N. Maltsev, "Lebed Is in Position To Shape Russia's Future," Christian Science 
Monitor, 10 July 1996, p. 19. 
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According to John Dunlop, it is unknown whether Lebed's forces arrived to storm 
the "White House" or to protect it.*’ In an interview with the pro-democracy Interfax 
News Service, Lieutenant General Podkolozin of the paratroopers stated: "The 
paratroopers are neither against the Russian government nor against the provisional 
government... Our task is not to permit disorder, chaos, or hooliganism."** 

There are differing accounts of precisely what happened. Lebed has insisted that 
any use of military force in the streets of Moscow "would have been guaranteed 100 
percent to lead to large-scale bloodshed," which would have "engulfed the country in civil 
war," something it was "imperative to prevent."*’ In his autobiography, Lebed attributes 
the troop movements to confusion about the orders he was given. He also never accepted 
praise as a defender of the parliament building. In early 1995, he stated, "I never defended 
the 'White House.' I defended common sense. They tried to push me, a Russian general, 
to shoot my own people in the capital of my own state. No such force exists that would 
compel me to do this."* 

Lebed and Grachev publicly debated the role each played in these momentous 
events that changed the course of their nation. Lebed says that he was ordered by 
Grachev to take up a position near the Russian "White House." According to Lebed, he 
informed Yeltsin that his troops had arrived to prevent fighting and then reported to 
Grachev that he intended to protect the seat of the Russian president. 



*’John B. Dunlop, The Rise of Russia and the Fall of the Soviet Empire (Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University, 1993), 241. 

^^Korichnevyi patch krasnykh (Moscow: "Tekst," 1991), p. 75, from John B. Dunlop, The 
Rise of Russia and the Fall of the Soviet Empire (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University, 1993), 241. 

*’" Anti-Coup Leaders: The Men of the Future?" Jane's Intelligence Review, October 
1991. 

*David Hoffman, "Maverick General Upstages Yeltsin; Top Presidential Candidate 
Promises to Restore Order," Washington Post, 21 October 1995, p. AOl. 
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While Grachev insists he supported Yeltsin all along, Lebed claims that Grachev 
waffled between the putschists and the president until the last minute** Grachev, he said, 
had prostituted himself by balancing between the two sides, finally coming down on 
Yeltsin's side.“ During the coup attempt, Lebed also reportedly got into a heated 
argument with General Alexander Rutskoi, later Yeltsin's vice president and leader of the 
attempted coup of 1993. 

Lebed described the first 24 hours of the coup as a situation of mass confusion. 

The once mighty Soviet Army was collapsing. At one point, unable to find his division and 
driving around Moscow in a van without a radio, Lebed said he had to make a call from a 
pay phone to headquarters and was told to call back in 15 minutes for the coordinates. “ 
According to Lebed, General Grachev appeared to be following orders to prepare an 
attack on the White House. It was then that he told Grachev, his commanding officer, 
that he was ready to carry out any order, but he "must understand its meaning."** 

Throughout the day, when hundreds of thousands of people were in the streets and 
his superiors seemed to be acting so suspiciously, Lebed said he never turned on a radio, 
stopped a passer-by or picked up a newspaper.^ Although Lebed has the reputation as a 
self-styled independent, he apparently did not seek his own answers to what was 
happening. 

Neither the coup plotters nor the Russian government were certain of the loyalty 
of the troops that had surrounded and sealed off the "White House." When asked by a 

“Alexander Nikolayev, "Pavel Grachev- Alexander Lebed: Du'el na vylet," 
manuscript, Moscow, 1995, p. 1. 

“John Morrison, "Many Russians See Tough General as Next Head of State," Reuters, 
Limited, 10 October 1995. 

“Alessandra Stanley, "Russian General Campaigns On Old-Time Soviet Values," Nerw 
York Times 13 October 1995 p. Al. 

“Ibid. 

“Ibid. 
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journalist whether Lebed's troops had in fact come over to the side of the Russian 
government. General Kobets, chief of the defenses of the "White House," responded; "I 
would not draw that conclusion."** Defense Minister Yazov appeared to consider the 
loyalties of the troops a problem. Early the next morning, he ordered them withdrawn 
"because he considered the troops unreliable."*’ 

Lebed was widely praised by reformers when the coup collapsed, and is recognized 
in Western journalism as a protector of democracy. Lebed quickly disappointed his 
admirers, however, saying he "could not care less for democracy," but, being a Russian 
general, could not bring himself to kill Russians. It must also be remembered that Lebed 
never received the order to open fire, so it is unknown how he would have actually 
responded. 

Shortly after the coup failed, Lebed was appointed deputy commander-in-chief of 
the Airborne Forces of Russia. President Yeltsin publicly thanked him for defending the 
Russian "White House" against the hard-liners behind the coup attempt. In his memoir, 
Lebed recalled how he was celebrated as a hero for his part in defeating the coup.** His 
overwhelming feeling, however, was the rage he felt at being manipulated. At the time of 
the coup, Lebed did not fully understand the significance of the event, and being kept in 
the dark infuriated him.*’ These events further alienated Lebed from the political 
authorities for whom he ultimately served. 

**John B, Dunlop, The Rise of Russia and the Fall of the Soviet Empire (Princeton, New 
Jersey; Princeton University, 1993), 242. 

*’Stuart H. Loory and Ann Imse, eds.. Seven Days That Shook the World (Atlanta, Turner 
Publishing, 1991) from John B. Dunlop, The Rise of Russia and the Fall of the Soviet 
Empire (Princeton; Princeton University, 1993), 242. 

**Joumalist Aleksandr Pogonchenkov argues that the possible defection of Lebed's battle- 
tested battalion to Yeltsin's side caused the coup plotters to delay storming the "White 
House" for a critical twenty-four hours. See Demokraticheskya Rossiya, nos. 22-23 
(August 23 -September 4, 1991), from John B. Dunlop, The Rise of Russia and the Fall of 
the Soviet Empire (Princeton, New Jersey; Princeton University, 1993), 241. 

*’James Meek, "Lebed Afraid of Missing out on Glory," Guardian, 5 July 1996, p. 16. 
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Lebed was later rewarded with command of the 14th army in Moldova. Whether 
this command was considered a reward or not can today be disputed. Lebed commanded 
the 14th Army in a troublesome three-year peacekeeping mission in the Trans-Dniester 
region of Moldova. Shortly after his arrival in 1992, he imposed order and arranged a 
lasting peace agreement between ethnic Russian separatists in Trans-Dniester and the new 
Moldovan government. Lebed preserved the Russian presence in the region, and if it had 
been a different commander, the Russians surely would have been ousted. Because of his 
tough public stance against Yeltsin administration policies during these years, however, 
Lebed's highly-decorated military career was forced to an end. 
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m. THE FIGHTING GENERAL: LEBED IN MOLDOVA 



From June, 1992 until June, 1995 General Lebed served as commander of the 
Russian 14th Army in Moldova. There he became not only one of the Russian army's 
most respected officers, but a popular political figure as well. Admired by his troops, he 
was both a symbol of positive military attitude in a depleted and disheartened army and a 
champion of ethnic Russians marooned across the former empire by the collapse of the 
Soviet Union. 

Lebed's controversial position as commander of the 14th Army led to his rise in 
political power. After Moldova, Lebed was elected to a seat in the Russian parliament and 
was appointed as Yeltsin's national security adviser after finishing third in the 1996 
presidential election. Yet, it was in Moldova where Lebed first gained political 
prominence. It was in Moldova that Russian Foreign Ministry officials accused Lebed of 
making policy totally independent from his superiors in Moscow. His nationalist 
convictions and own ambitions defined his army's positions. Though he had upset relations 
between Russia and Moldova from the beginning, Lebed became just too popular for the 
Defense Ministry to let go. 

Lebed continually made abrasive statements against the Moldovan government, the 
Yeltsin government and the Trans-Dniester government. His popularity and reputation for 
integrity became more prominent as his anti-government position became well 
documented in the media. For two years Lebed was acting practically independently of 
Russian civilian leadership. His strong criticism of the war in Chechnya and what he called 
the "degradation" of the armed forces became a major problem to the defense minister. 
General Pavel S. Grachev, and eventually to President Yeltsin. In July, 1995, he retired 
from the Army because of Yeltsin's conduct of the Chechnya war and Moscow's plans to 
reassign him to a lesser post. By this time, he was known all over the world and had 
become the man on horseback. 
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A. BACKGROUND 



The Russian 14th Army was deployed in Moldova to guard the Soviet Union's 
south-western flank. It has occupied the region since the Soviet republic of Moldavia was 
formed in 1945. The Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic was created largely from land 
annexed from Romania after the Second World War. This territory was part of what was 
known as Bessarabia, which had belonged to Romania since 1918. With the collapse of 
the USSR, the new nation of Moldova was declared. It became the smallest but most 
densely inhabited of any of the former Soviet republics, with a total population of 4.4 
million people.’® Moldova is a land-locked country bounded by Romania on the west and 
by Ukraine on the north, east and south. 

Towards the end of Soviet control, nationalists in the Moldovan capital of 
Chisinau (formerly Kishinev), pushed forward the idea of reunification with Romania. In 
the process of de-Sovietization, they Latinized the alphabet once again, made Romanian 
the state language and adopted a flag and state seal almost identical to Romania's. 

This reunification effort drove the old Russian supporters across the Dniester river, 
where the Soviets had put most of the industry and where the 14th Army was already 
based. The region was populated mainly by ethnic Russians and Ukrainians. In September 
1990, with the support of the 14th Army, the Trans-Dniester Soviet Socialist Republic 
was first declared and laid the groundwork for the upcoming war.’* 

Russia wanted an autonomous status for the 750,000 people of the Trans-Dniester 
republic within Moldova, with accompanying guarantees regarding the right of the region 
to determine its own form of government.” At the same time, Russia made it clear to 

’®In 1993 Moldova's average population density was 340 persons per square mile. From 
"Fact Sheet: Moldova," 1994 U.S. Department of State Dispatch 5, no. 18, 2 May 1994. 

’‘Steven Erlanger, "The Russians Have Come! When Will They Go?," New York Times, 21 
May 1993, p. A4. 

”Howard Witt, "Leninist Haven Means Troubles for Russians," Chicago Tribune, 24 
October 1993, p. 1. 
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Moldova that Russia would support the Trans-Dniester right to self-determination in the 
event of any Moldovan move to reunite with Romania. In 1992, Trans-Dniester revolted 
against the government in Chisinau and declared a semi-sovereign state, complete with its 
own government, passports, postal system, and capital city in Tiraspol.” It refused to 
recognize the authority of the Moldovan government, although it did not enjoy official 
international recognition from a single world government, including that of Russia. 

After months of argument, Russia's president Boris Yeltsin agreed only in principle 
to a withdrawal of the 14th Army from the region. The efforts of Russia and Moldova to 
work out a diplomatic solution, however, were occurring faster than other events in the 
Trans-Dniester region. The local command of the 14th Army, with support from the newly 
established Russian Ministry of Defense, and at times the open sympathy of a majority of 
the Russian parliament, pursued its own policy of providing weapons and military 
assistance to the Russian community in the Trans-Dniester region. 

Fighting between Dniester Russians and Moldovans became worse in the spring 
and summer of 1992. Yeltsin's government came under increasing criticism from the 
military for its failure in defending the interests of Russians in Moldova. Protecting the 
interests of ethnic Russians or "Russian-speakers" was one of the chief justifications 
offered by Moscow for its involvement in the Trans-Dniestran war and remained a favored 
argument among those such as Lebed who supported a continued Russian military 
presence. Of Moldova's 560,000 ethnic Russians, however, fewer than a third actually 
lived in Trans-Dniester.” Moldova was the first shot in Russia's claim to hegemony over 
the Near Abroad in the name of protecting the 25 million Russian speakers outside Russia. 



”Bruce D. Porter and Carol R. Saivetz, "The Once and Future Empire; Russia and the 
'Near Abroad'" Washington QuarterlyM, no. 3, (Summer 1994); 72. 

’“Charles King, "Eurasia Letter; Moldova with a Russian Face," Foreign Policy, 22 
December 1994, p. 106. 
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B. 



LEBED APPOINTED COMMANDING OFFICER 



In late June of 1992, then Major-General Alexander Lebed was appointed to 
command the 14th Army, a force at the time of more than 10,000 troops^’ It was believed 
that appointing a hard-liner like Lebed could give the army more muscle to react to ethnic 
conflicts along the many fringes of the former Soviet Union.’* His nomination as 
commanding officer of the 14th Army put him in charge of one of the largest former 
Soviet arsenals, which could have been used in the event of an attempt to revive the Soviet 
Union. Some Russian generals have explored the idea of selling arms from this depot in 
the Balkans and the Middle East.” 

The appointment could have meant a change in the tactics of the Russian armed 
forces in Trans-Dniester. The Russian newspaper Izvestia said, "So far, it is difficult to 
say just exactly what will be changed." However, it is obvious that they [Russian armed 
forces] will stop being "only on the defensive, only victims of sneak attacks and raids."’* 
Lebed's appointment also came right after the meeting of the Presidents of Russia 
and the Ukraine, and it was assumed that the two leaders agreed to coordinate the actions 
of the 14th Army. ” Lebed replaced Major-General Yuri Netkachev who held the position 



’^Figure from Mark Galeotti, "General Lebed - The Voice of Russia's Soldiers, "Jane '5 
Intelligence Review 7, no. 1, (1 January 1995); 32. During Lebed's assignment, the size 
of the 14th Army steadily decreased. According to Candice Hughes, "Blunt General 
Waits in Wings of Chechen Crisis," Associated Press, 1 1 January 1995, the army had only 
about 2,000 soldiers, but still had immense stockpiles of arms and ammunition. 

’*Vanora Bennett , "Russia Names Hard-liners For Top Army Posts," Reuters Library 
Report, 29 June 1992. 

’’Ariel Cohen, "General Alexander Lebed; Russia's Rising Political Star," Heritage 
Foundation Reports, 26 September 1995, p. 1. 

’*Victor Litovkin "14th Army; New Commander -- New Tactics of Neutrality," Russian 
Press Digest, 29 June 1992. 

’nbid. 
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for only five months. Netkachev was believed to have been sympathetic to the idea of a 
Moldovan army 

Viktor Paramoshin, a retired colonel who served in military counterintelligence, 
saw the 14th Army appointment as a calculated attempt to derail Lebed's career: 

The decision on Lebed's further assignment was made very carefully. On 
the one hand, he had to serve outside of Russia. On the other, in a place 
where he would get 'burned' fast. According to our intelligence reports, we 
expected the situation between Moldova and Trans-Dniester to break out 
into armed conflict. It's likely that Grachev thought Lebed would actually 
be a catalyst, instigating an international scandal, which would be his 
undoing. This was a fatal mistake on Grachev's part. He gravely 
underestimated the capabilities of his primary, future rival.** 

The fighting in Trans-Dniester grew more intense. Clashes in the town of Bendery 
between 19-21 June took several hundred mainly civilian lives. The leaders of Russia and 
Moldova finally agreed to have the 14th Army put a stop to it, and in a meeting where 
Lebed was present, an agreement was signed on 6 July 1992 .*^ But fighting in the region 
continued. 



C. LEBED'S STAND AGAINST MOSCOW 



The Moldovan crisis was deeply affected by the presence of Lebed. Shortly after 
his appointment, in July of 1992, fighting along the Dniester River valley escalated to the 
highest level since the conflict began. Lebed accused the Yeltsin government of 



*®"Major General Alexander Lebed, Commander 14th Army in Moldova," Jane's 
Intelligence Review 4, no. 9 (1 September 1992): 433. 

** Alexander Zhilin, "For the Soul of the Russian Army," Moscow Times, 29 June 1996. 

*^ Anatoliy Kholodyuk, "Dnestr Cease-fire Agreed By All Sides," ITAR-TASS , 8 July 
1992 in BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, 9 July 1992. 
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"wallowing in the mire of policies that were incomprehensible" and making concessions to 
a fascist regime in Moldova that was engaged in acts of genocide against Russians there.*’ 

The statement, which was given prominent coverage by all of the press in 
Moscow, represented, in the words of a commentator for the pro-government daily 
newspaper Izvestia, both an act of insubordination to civilian authority and an ultimatum 
to the Yeltsin govermnent to abandon the current policy of negotiations with Moldova.** 
No official reprimand of Lebed was issued, however, and Lebed remained as commander 
of the 14th Army.*’ 

During the same week, Lebed also accused the Moldovan government of being 
"illegitimate." He referred to the Moldovan defense minister as a "cannibal" and 
denounced the "shadow of fascism" hanging over Moldova.** In an extraordinary 
outburst, Lebed accused the Moldovan president, Mircea Snegur, of being a fascist and 
said he should be hanged.*’ 

This statement appeared the day after the presidents of Russia and Moldova agreed 
at a CIS summit in Moscow, along with eight other presidents of former Soviet republics, 
to send a multinational peace force into Moldova.** The Moldovan parliament 
immediately demanded that Moscow send a commission to Moldova to investigate the 



*’"Pridnestrove, lul, 1992," Literaturnaya Rossiya, 10 July 1992. 

**"Lebed Remarks from 'Ultimatum' to Yeltsin," FBIS-SOV, 9 July 1992, pp. 32-33, from 
Moscov^ Izvestiya, 8 July 1992. 

*’"Army Commander Says Troops Must Stay in Dniester," Moscow Radio, 7 April 1993 in 
FBIS-SOV, 8 April 1993. 

** Steven Erlanger, "The Russians Have Come! When Will They Go?," New York Times, 

21 May 1993, p. A4. 

*’ David Hearst, "General Compromises Moldova Peace Effort," Guardian, 8 July 1992, 

p. 8. 

**Ibid. 
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consequences of Lebed's words because his allegations severely compromised the efforts 
of Russian diplomacy. 

Lebed's bold partisanship for the Trans-Dniesterians created a situation where 
Russian troops were almost sent in as part of a force to keep other Russian troops under 
his command from fighting the Moldovans. Worse still, his statement was published on 
the day that another senior Russian officer, Major-General Vladimir Semyonov, 
commander of Russian land forces, flew to Moldova to begin implementing the 
peacekeeping plan.*^ 

That summer Yeltsin refused to sign the promotion of Lebed to lieutenant- 
general. This was probably connected with the president's displeasure at Lebed's harsh 
remarks at his first news conference as the 14th Army commander.*^ Lebed was the only 
one of the top Russian generals recommended for promotion by the Ministry of Defense at 
that time to be passed over for promotion. Yeltsin later promoted Lebed in September of 
1992.’* 



D. LEBED ENDS THE CONFLICT 

Lebed received intelligence in early July of 1992 that the Moldovans would soon 
move their forces into Trans-Dniester, and he began to take precautions with his 14th 
Army. When the Moldovan forces moved into Trans-Dniester, Lebed attempted to clarify 
his role by contacting his immediate superior. General Grachev. According to Lebed and 
to his top aide. Colonel Mikhail Bergman, Grachev could not be raised on any of the 
special communications channels.’^ Lebed claimed "he had simply disappeared," and was 

‘’Ibid. 

”"Yeltsin reportedly blocks 14th Army chiefs promotion," 'Moskovskiy Kotnsomoleis', 
Moscow, 18 July 1992 in BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, 25 July 1992. 

” "Yeltsin promotes 14th Army Commander Mayak radio, Moscow, 18 

September 1992 \nBBC Summary of World Broadcasts, 21 September 1992. 



’^Alexander Zhilin, "For the Soul of the Russian Army," Moscow Times, 29 June 1996. 
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unreachable for an extended period of time.” In the meantime, the situation developed 
rapidly. 

News agencies began reporting that Trans-Dniestran forces had inflicted a 
"crippling blow" on Moldovan units.^ In fact, such Trans-Dniestran forces did not exist. 
In reality, it was Lebed's 14th Amy that launched three powerful artillery barrages against 
the Moldovans. According to Russian journalist Alexander Zhilin, 

One targeted an attempted river crossing, burning up most of the 
Moldovan equipment. A second came down on a nearby area. At this point 
the Moldovan defense minister, experiencing heavy losses, decided to 
withdraw and concentrate the remainder of his forces in one region to 
regroup and make another attempt in the morning. Another artillery 
barrage was launched in the night in the same area. After this, the 
Moldovan forces lost their will to continue the military drive.” 

Lebed ended the region's fighting in a single day with three barrages of artillery. 
Trans-Dniester President Igor Smirnov and his defense ministry - seven men in all - took 
credit for the victory, and Lebed kept his silence. Lebed demonstrated that he was willing 
to use deadly force to protect what he believed was Russian national interest. 

On 25 July 1992, Lebed set up buffer posts between Moldovan government and 
Trans-Dniester forces by moving his Russian troops into Bendery. Lebed halted most 
fighting between the two sides before the arrival of the full-scale joint peacekeeping force 
the next week.” Three thousand people had already been killed and tens of thousands 
were wounded in the war. This was the first Russian joint peacekeeping force on the 
territory of the fomer Soviet Union, and Lebed was regarded by many in Russia as a hero 



”Ibid. 

”Ibid. 

”Ibid. 

”"Major General Alexander Lebed, Commander 14th Amy in Moldova," Jane's 
Intelligence Review 4, no. 9 (1 September 1992); 433. 
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for his role in stopping the civil war and imposing the cease-fire.’^ It turned out Russia 
had a more muscular concept of peace keeping than in the West. 

Lebed promised that if Russia's 14th Army was attacked, it would hit back: "I am 
no Jesus Christ. If I am slapped, I will not turn the other cheek."’* The general also 
remarked that "Russia has always helped and will continue to help Dniester," but 
confirmed that, in regards to the Trans-Dniester republic's domestic problems, the 14th 
Army remained neutral.” Lebed later claimed that, "My units stopped the war, and I 
provided for the introduction of peacekeeping forces while the politicians made up their 
minds, which they took an inadmissibly long time to do."*“ 

Newspapers picked up on Lebed's famous quotation. "We have done enough 
running, like goats after carrots, it's time to get on with the task in hand."*®* With 
conviction, Lebed began negotiations with the Moldovans. After Lebed's menacing 
statements and artillery barrages the Moldovan leadership accepted fundamental 
concessions. General Lebed earned the fame of a peacemaker and the title of "Man of the 
Year" in Trans-Dniester. 

Lebed was voted Man of Year in Trans-Dniester by readers of the Dniesterovsky 
Meridian newspaper. Earlier, Lebed was granted honorary citizenship of Trans-Dniester. 
The Russian newspaper Provcto claimed, "The war in Trans-Dniester ground to a halt with 
Lebed assuming command of the [14th] army, because people on the other bank of the 
Dniester realized this man will stand up for the people and will not allow any murder to go 

^ Howard Witt, "Leninist Haven Means Troubles For Russians," Chicago Tribune, 24 
October 1993, p. 1. 

^^Nezavisimqya Gazeta in Russian Press Digest, 26 August 1992, p. 3. 
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*°®Steven Erlanger, "The Russians Have Come! When Will They Go?," New York Times, 

21 May 1993, p. A4. 

*®* Alexander Kakotkin, "General Lebed fails to justify hopes," Moscow News, 6 August 
1993. 
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unpunished. Admired widely by his troops, Lebed regained the morale and the 
credibility of the 14th Army as a capable military force. 

E. LEBED'S POPULARITY GROWS 

"I'm a cat that likes to walk by itself" - Economist (London), 28 August 1993 

All across the former Soviet Union, people began to hear about a tough, 
incorruptible general who had saved the Trans-Dniester Republic and was prepared to 
save Russia. Lebed seemed to promise that the empire would be restored and against all 
odds "the great state would exist."'*” If presidential elections or another August coup 
occurred, Lebed would have "entered the Kremlin on a white horse. 

Lebed's troops were calling him Papa, and he became a rare symbol of military 
vigor in a broken and demoralized Russian army.*“ More importantly, he became one of 
the most forceful and effective champions of the millions of ethnic Russians stranded in 
new states across the former Soviet empire. 

During 1993, Lebed continued to speak out against the Yeltsin government, which 
had begun negotiations with Moldova on a schedule to withdraw the 14th Army.**** In a 
speech in early January of 1993, Lebed suggested that the dismantled monument to Feliks 
Dzerzhinsky in Moscow be replaced by one to US President George Bush, and called the 
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US ambassador to Moldova, Mary Pendleton, "a mediocre woman" for having rejected his 
invitations to visit the "Dniester Republic.'"*” 

Defense Minister Grachev personally cautioned Lebed: 

I have given additional written instructions to General Lebed indicating that 
political statements in whatever form and at whatever forums they were 
made are intolerable, whether addressed to the Moldovan leadership or to 
Moldova, as a whole. As a commander of an army he must carry out his 
immediate duties: maintain the combat readiness of this army and not to 
allow provocations to happen especially the capture of materiel and 
armaments. I attribute General Lebed's lapses to the difficult situation in 
which he finds himself ’*** 

Lebed humiliated Grachev by sending messages to Moscow insisting he not 
interfere with the business of the 14th Army. When the American United Nations 
representative, Madeleine Albright, said that Washington wanted the 14th Army to 
withdraw, Lebed responded, "It's time all those uninvited advisers got a boot in the 
behind."'*” 



Lebed continued to foster the reputation for being blunt and outspoken. He 
insisted there was a relationship between the military and politics, saying, "It is nonsense 
to say the Army must stay out of politics. The housing problem is politics. Transferring 
officers to other armies is politics. Transfer to a new post is politics. The relationship to 
the Army in a number of regions is pure politics.""*’ 

In the meantime, Moldova discontinued attempts to join Romania and instead tried 
to stop the independence movement of the Trans-Dniester Republic. Trans-Dniester 
officials insisted on retaining their own currency and army. They wanted an equal 

'*”"Trans-Dniester to offer Russian citizenship," Ukrainian Weekly 61, no. 3, 17 January 
1993, p. 3. 

'*’®"General Lebed Is Back In The News," Official Kremlin International News Broadcast, 
31 August 1992. 

'*’David Remnick, "The War for the Kremlin," New Yorker, 22 July 1996, p. 52. 

"*Harriet Fast Scott, "Rise Air Force Magazine, August 1993, p. 33. 
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"confederation" with Moldova, while somehow becoming "an independent and sovereign 
subject of international law." Moldovan officials regarded this idea as absurd.'" 

Moldovan officials believed Lebed was the reason for Trans-Dniester's continued 
drive for independence. Ion Botnaru, the First Deputy Foreign Minister of Moldova, said 
Lebed behaved like the governor of a Russian province, not like a general temporarily on 
foreign soil. In the spring of 1993, Lebed even drafted young men from Tiraspol— 
although they were no longer Soviet nor Russian citizens. 

Lebed insisted there was nothing unusual about doing this, claiming that there had 
been a Russian Army in the region for 200 years, and that 47 percent of his officers were 
local. With 8,000 troops, the 14th Army was far more combat ready than Moldova's 
entire national army of 9000 men."^ Moldovan officials were afraid that Lebed was 
supporting the Trans-Dniester Republic not because it was an "historically Russian land" 
but rather because it was an excuse not to move the 14th Army back into Russia. Trans- 
Dniester became a starting point for Lebed's rise in politics, and a firm base for his 
support. 

Yeltsin once said that he wanted more tough, young generals like Lebed, who 
were popular with their men. When Lebed, however, was asked to whom or to what he 
owed his overriding loyalty, he did not give the obvious answer - to my supreme 
commander, the president of Russia. Instead, Lebed would assert, "I'm a cat that likes to 
walk by itself" He explained what this means; "Theoretically we are under the orders of 
the commander-in-chief of ground forces in Moscow. In practice, we take decisions 
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here." These decisions were guided by a simple principle; "Don't touch me, or the families 
of my officers, and I'll do nothing to you. Touch me and I'll hit you — hard." 

As an example of Lebed's concern for the welfare of his men, he began building 
nine apartment blocks to give every officer in his army quarters. Families were able to 
move into only two of the buildings, and the rest stood unfinished. Lebed said he received 
only 3.8 billion rubles of the 18 billion rubles the government promised for housing 
construction in 1995."^ The rest of the effort was found locally. About 400 people, all 
officers and their families, lived in the shabby buildings "teeming with cats and filled with 
kitchen smells wafting through the corridors.""* Two days a week no one in the buildings 
had hot water, yet Lebed lived at the quarters himself with his wife and their dog. His 
three-room apartment, though the most luxurious in the building was still cramped. 

Besides providing his own food and shelter for his troops, Lebed's 14th Army 
demonstrated their independence in other ways. Supposedly a peacekeeping force, the 
army was not really neutral at all. They helped to prop-up the Trans-Dniester Republic, 
perhaps to repay the local population for their assistance with quartering the army. 
Vladimir L. Bodnar, first deputy chairman of the Trans-Dniester parliament, admitted, "It 
deterred the Moldovan side and it helped stabilize this side." 

Lebed became visibly bitter with the Moscow leadership. During this time he said: 

Politicians start wars, but it's young men who wash themselves with blood 
because of the politicians' shortsightedness. Now, everyone thinks he's a 
strategist, and 10 years later, all the strategists who were never there and 
never saw action or ate putrid goat think it was simple. But history turns in 
one direction only, and you can't get it back. You can only draw 
conclusions. 

"‘‘"The Threat That Was," Economist (London^, 28 August 1993, p. 17. 
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Lebed's distnist in the civilian government he was supposed to be supporting 
became readily apparent, but the leadership feared taking action to replace him. During 
these infant days of Russian democracy, Yeltsin desperately wanted to appease the 
military. If he had dismissed the popular Lebed the conservative backlash might have 
buried the president. 

Lebed's reputation for integrity grew. Moldova's Ambassador to Moscow, A. 
Tsarak, said in May of 1993, "As for General Lebed, ... he seems to have a very strict idea 
of an officer's honor. I do not believe that he is acting at somebody's bidding. He is not the 
sort of man that can be made to act against his convictions."”* Lebed created an image of 
himself as a man who was extremely honest and not afraid with "soldier frankness" to tell 
the truth to anybody.”® 

Quickly, Lebed developed a reputation as a crusader for justice, Lebed sensed this 
and tried to strengthen it. He openly struck out at what he saw as corruption among 
Trans-Dniester authorities. He regularly exposed the questionable dealings that involved 
the republic's ministers, and even its president, Smirnov. He claimed he was really trying 
to prevent corrupt officers from selling off weapons to Middle Eastern terrorists.”' For 
ordinary people in the post-Soviet era, who saw themselves as being robbed by everyone 
from the government and the police to speculators and the Mafia, the idea of social justice 
was very attractive. This was one source of Lebed's growing popularity. 

Lebed was a demanding general who was known to emphasize problems he saw 
with the forces being constructed in Moldova. "The Moldovans are forming an army, but 
things don't get ahead. The soldiers booze or are 'on the run.' Their army simply lacks fuel. 

”* "Dniester hostilities not likely to resume," Russian Press Digest, 28 May 1993, p. 12. 
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The Popular Front has lost its positions. By contrast, I keep my army in intense training — 
there will be no repetition of those events. To Lebed, his reputation as a strong leader 
depended on the success of the peace agreement. 

Throughout this time, almost all Western accounts of the Trans-Dniester Republic 
described the Russian 14th Army as a maverick force acting without authority from 
Moscow. Lebed was portrayed as a loner who was using the conflict in the Trans- 
Dniester region as an excuse not to remove his forces to Russian soil.‘^ Russian officials 
did not offer anything else to Western reporters to change their opinions. 

The overwhelming evidence in statements and interviews seems to show that 
Lebed was acting like a maverick and independent. Evidence surfaced, however, that the 
14th Army may have been acting from the beginning under orders from its superiors in the 
Russian military and with the unconfirmed approval of Yeltsin's government. Lt. Gen. 
Valerii Manilov, the military spokesman for the CIS command, early in 1993 informed a 
Western audience that the 14th Army had not taken "a single step" without explicit 
approval from Moscow.*^ In August, when Lebed announced his candidacy for the 
Trans-Dniester Supreme Soviet, he made the announcement in Moscow, while in town for 
meetings with the Defense Ministry. And in October, as directed by a decree signed by 
Yeltsin himself, nearly 200 servicemen from the 14th Army were honored with official 
medals of the Russian Federation at a ceremony attended by Lebed. Most recipients of 
the awards were veterans of the 1992 operation against Moldova. 
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Contrary to what these reports might suggest, Lebed was not waiting for guidance 
from Yeltsin's govenunent. In effect, during 1993 and 1994, Lebed privatized the 14th 
Army. He became tired of the constant uncertainty of dealing with Moscow. Lebed 
began to decide what his army did and made himself responsible for its welfare. 
Throughout the Russian armed forces during this time, the main task of commanding 
officers became not to train for future wars or necessarily to obey orders from above, but 
to feed and pay their men. 

F. LEBED ELECTED TO TRANS-DNIESTER LEGISLATURE 

Lebed had become extremely popular locally, and became the kingpin of political 
life in the Trans-Dniester Republic. Thanks to a locally-promulgated "law" enabling a 
Russian citizen resident in Moldova to be a candidate for office, Lebed even ran for its 
parliament in September 1993. He won 88 percent of the vote on a platform openly 
advocating that Trans-Dniester be removed from Moldova and transferred to Russian 
control.’^’ 

The region's Russian-dominated population regarded Lebed as their protector. 
Moldova's foreign ministry immediately filed a complaint with the Russian government’^® 
The deputy speaker of the Moldovan parliament, Victor Puscasu, said, "This is an 
abnormal phenomenon which has no precedent in world practice... We view the 14th Army 
as a foreign army."* *^’ 



‘“"The Threat That Was," Economist (Tondonj, 28 August 1993, p. 17. 

‘^’Bruce D. Porter and Carol R. Saivetz, "The Once and Future Empire; Russia and the 

*Near Abroad'" Washington Quarterly 17, no. 3 (Summer 1994): 72. 

‘“"Moldova protests election of Russian general in Dnestr," Agence France Presse, 15 
September 1993. 

‘^^alph Boulton, "Russian General Elected In Rebel Moldova Region," The Reuters 
Library Report, 13 September 1993. 
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Lebed ran for the parliament position because he said he wanted to take an active 
part in Dniester's political life.** He won an overwhelming victory because of the 
popularity he gained in forming the peace deal between the Dniester forces and the 
Moldovan government. 

During the rebel actions at Moscow's "White House" parliament building in 
October of 1993, Lebed was the only senior officer to publicly express doubt in Yeltsin's 
ability to override the crisis as he did.*^‘ Lebed only suggested, however, that Russia's 
regional leaders should take power in their own hands. 

Lebed continued to show signs of political independence, confident in his own 
power. When President Yeltsin issued his decree of 21 September 1993, the dissolved 
Supreme Soviet invited Lebed to be its new Defense Minister. Lebed, however, refused. 
He said that he considered the idea of armed resistance to the president and parallel power 
structures to be crazy.*” He also did not accept the invitation of some representatives of 
Yeltsin's team to come to Moscow. 

Lebed firmly refused to take sides with either the Yeltsin government or the anti- 
Yeltsin forces. He probably believed he could pick up the pieces as a third party if the 
crisis developed further, which suggests his ambition was stronger than his devotion to 
ideals. 

On 13 October 1993, Lebed charged explicitly that Trans-Dniester officials sent 
men and weapons to the Russian parliament during the anti-Yeltsin rebellion.'” Lebed 

**"Moldova protests election of Russian general in Dnestr," Agertce France Presse, 15 
September 1993. 

*^*Leyla Boulton, "Crisis in Russia: Yeltsin pulls army into political ring," Financial Times 
(London), 5 October 1993, p. 4. 

*” "Head of Russian troops in Dnestr region said to reject overtures by both sides," BBC 
Summary of World Broadcasts, 5 October 1993. 

*” "General Lebed says Dnestr region leaders helped the White House," BBC Summary of 
World Broadcasts, 15 October 1993. 

*”Ibid. 
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produced documents which confirmed that 50 sub-machine-guns had been sent to 
Moscow at the initiative of two Trans-Dniester generals. Lebed said the registration 
numbers of the sub-machine-guns were discovered in Moscow. He also said that 
Dniester region generals had given sniper's rifles and pistols to some former Russian 
deputies and that an adviser to the Dniester region state security minister had been 
detained in Moscow. According to Lebed, the Dniester region's official authorities were 
denying the fact that citizens from there had taken part in the defense of the "White 
House." Lebed said that if the defense and security ministers of the Dniester republic were 
not punished for having dispatched fighters to Moscow, it would be a serious blow to the 
republic's prestige.'^’ 

Lebed denounced Alexander Rutskoi, another Afghan war hero and nationalist, 
who led the Parliament's armed insurrection against Yeltsin. Similar to his own criticism, 
Lebed called the former vice-president a "half-Napoleon, half-Caesar:" "He never has any 
doubts about anything, he is always right, what a happy man. I always have doubts but he 
doesn't have any." He said Rutskoi, who later ran for the Duma and the presidency at the 
head of his own "Derzhava"(Great Power) movement, was a "political corpse" after he 
promised to bring back the Stalinist GULAG system of slave labor camps'^ 

Lebed disapproved of Rutskoi's role in the events that led to the shelling of the 
house of Parliament.*^’ In his opinion, Rutskoi should have stood his ground to the end 
instead of seeking political asylum at foreign embassies and finally surrendering to the 
authorities. Lebed objected to Rutskoi's actions not because they were wrong for 
democracy, but because he acquiesced so easily. In Lebed's view, Rutskoi's behavior 
forever deprived him of the moral authority to be a credible political leader. 

*’*Ibid. 

’’‘John Morrison, "Many Russians See Tough General as Next Head of State," Renters, 
Limited, 10 October 1995. 

*”Ivan Boltovsky, "Alexander Lebed: "Not Many Can Afford The Luxury Of Conscience 
Today, And Many Have Learned To Do Without It'" Pravda, 29 September 1995, pp. 8- 
9, \n Russian Press Digest, 29 September 1995. 
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G. 



LEBED RESIGNS FROM TRANS-DNIESTER LEGISLATURE 



Relations between Lebed and the Dniester Republic leadership began to 
deteriorate. Lebed resigned as a lawmaker of the Dniester region on 14 October 1993, 
only one month after gaining office. He told the local parliament that a "wall of mistrust" 
had emerged between him and the legislature.”* The conflict began after two Dniester 
security and interior ministers categorically rejected Lebed's accusations that they had sent 
arms and militants to defend the Russian parliament building in Moscow. "Time will judge 
us," Lebed said and left the session of the parliament.”® Lebed continued to support 
Dniester demands for autonomy, but considered the republic's leadership had completely 
discredited itself 

Lebed learned of the massive corruption and embezzlement for which the Trans- 
Dniester leadership was famous. He stated loudly to the parliament that he would "not 
travel along with thieves," and called upon the state to "make everybody feel its gentle 
embrace."”* The army and Russian society at large took notice. Many interpreted this 
statement as aimed at the Yeltsin administration and Grachev's Defense Ministry, both 
widely regarded as corrupt. 

Moldovan foreign minister Nicholaeciu at the UN General Assembly that same 
month described the 14th Army in Moldova as the main source of instability in the Trans- 



*** "Gen. Lebed resigns as Dnestr deputy after ministers reject his accusations," Moscow 
ITAR-TASS news agency (World Service), 14 October 93 \nBBC Summary of World 
Broadcasts, 16 October 1993. 

**®Ibid. 

*‘***"Russian General Draws Back From Hard-liners," Reuters Library Report, 15 October 
1993. 

'“'Morozov and Snegirev, "Lebedinyi ryk sotriasayet kremlevskie steny," p. 7. 
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Dniester region and demanded its immediate withdrawal. After this speech, Lebed 
immediately departed for Moscow for participation in a meeting at the Russian Defense 
Ministry. They summoned Lebed for consultations concerning the situation in the 
Dniester area, which worsened after the October events in Moscow.*'*^ Lebed stressed that 
the 14th Army would stay in the region as long as it is necessary. 

During 1993 and 1994, the Russian army gained the image of being capable of 
both crushing a parliament and of questioning commands. Lebed became a symbol of the 
army's uncertain role, and he was straightforward in his criticism of drawing the army into 
the conflict. He said, 

I believe that a grandiose crime has been committed. You could do 
anything, but not drag the army into this affair. Can you imagine the 
situation of the soldier who comes home today to Tula or Ryazan, and old 
women spit in his face? It all happened before, in 1917, when the nation 
split into White and Red. History teaches us nothing.*"'^ 

Lebed accurately used the lessons of history to boost his impending political 
career. The lesson is that a huge army that suddenly loses its mission and political 
guidance, distrusted by its people and denied support, will inevitably be drawn into 
politics.'"** The Russian newspaper Komersant Daily correctly observed, "Russia's long 
history shows clearly that the ones who come out on top in political disputes are the ones 



‘‘‘^Valeri Demidetsky, "Commander of 14th Russian Army Departs For Moscow," ITAR- 
TASS ,21 October 1993. 

‘"*Ibid. 

“*"*Here Lebed also hints at bitter regret for the end of the Russian Empire. Serge 
Schmemann, "Russia's Military; A Shriveled and Volatile Legacy," New York Times, 28 
November 1993, p. Al. 

“**A 1994 poll of officers in Moscow saw 16 per cent favoring Lebed for the position of 
Defense Minister. Mark Galeotti, "General Lebed - The Voice of Russia's 
So\dliQxs," Jane's Intelligence Review 1, no. 1, (1 January 1995): 32. 
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who have the army on their sides. Restoring the status of the Russian army was a key 

characteristic of Lebed's political platform in his campaign for parliament and for 
president. 

H. LEBED RESIGNS FROM THE ARMY 

"Lebed is afraid of nobody and nothing. He didn't look to Moscow for solutions. He only 
acted as he thought best." 

-Wife of a retired 14th Army major, Moscow Times, 17 June 1995 
After Lebed left the Trans-Dniester parliament, he could no longer associate 
himself with the republic's leadership. He decided they were "bandits" and he was the last 
"great man."”’ As Lebed's political base in Moldova began to deteriorate, he decided to 
cross the small republic and enter Russian politics directly. Fearfiil of their subordinates 
rising popularity, Grachev and Yeltsin now tried to undermine the ambitious general's 
future. 

In 1994, Grachev began pushing for reduction of the Russian forces in the Trans- 
Dniester region. He called for bringing the 14th Army and its arsenal back to Russia 
proper and demanded both the removal of the Army commander and a dramatic reduction 
in the 14th Army's manpower.”* When Grachev first ordered the downsizing of the officer 
corps of the Russian 14th Army in Moldova in the summer of 1994, Lebed stated the 
shrinkage would allow criminals or opposing factions in the Dniester republic to seize the 
army's large weapons stores.”’ 

^*^Komersant Daily quote from Candice Hughes, "Blunt General Waits in Wings of 
Chechen Crisis," Associated Press, 1 1 January 1995. 

“"Michael Specter, "The Wars of Aleksandr Ivanovich Lebed," New York Times, 13 
October 1996, sec. 6, p. 44. 
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Foundation Reports, 26 September 1995, p. 1. 
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Grachev ordered Lebed to report to Moscow in July 1994, where Prime Minister 
Victor Chernomyrdin offered him the post of Defense Minister of Tajikistan, a Central 
Asian state in the throes of civil war. Lebed declined because he did not want to involve 
himself in another civil war. Yeltsin finally intervened*^ and Grachev reversed his 
decision,**' but Lebed had to fight repeated attempts by Grachev to remove him from 
command of the 14th Army during the following months. Lebed refused to withdraw the 
14th Army and continued to sit on the largest arsenal of weapons in southeastern Europe 
until his resignation in May 1995. 

Although Yeltsin intervened to keep Lebed in place when Grachev tried to remove 
him, Lebed became increasingly critical of Yeltsin's administration. He harshly attacked 
Yeltsin openly in the media, and offered his own vision of Russia in the present world.*” 
He addressed its national interests, as well as a program of radical and pragmatic reforms 
for the Army and the rest of the country. 

Lebed claimed there were three reasons why the 14th Army should stay in 
Moldova: (1) if the Army was moved, the ethnic conflict would start again; (2) both the 
Trans-Dniester Russians and Moldovans wanted the Russian Army to stay; and (3) 
moving the army with its weaponry would be dangerous. In the event of withdrawal, he 
warned, the arms would be seized by the Trans-Dniestran Russians, who would sell them 
or use them to fight Moldovans.*” 

It was often argued that Lebed did not enunciate the fourth, and most important, 
reason: According to a leading Russian military commentator, for Russia to keep the huge 

**°Viktor Litovkin, "President Rossii zashchishchayet generala Lebedya," Izvestiya 
(Moscow), 16 August 1994, p. 1. 

*** Alexander Minkin, "Alexander Lebed pobyval v Moskve s kratkosrochnym 
visitom," Segodnya, 25 August 1994, p. 1. 
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